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[THE PROBLEM OF THE SAAR. THE PLEBISCITE 
AND AFTER. 


N December 3 there was signed in Rome an agreement 
between the French and German Governments which has 
done a great deal to clear the way to an amicable settlement 

of the numerous questions which must arise in the event of the 
Saar Territory reverting to Germany as a result of the plebiscite. 
For over a month a League Committee of Three has been sitting 
in the Italian capital studying the political and financial problems 
which the handing over of the administration must involve, and 
as the result of negotiations in which financial and mining experts 
from both countries have taken part the details of the amount to 
be paid for the coal mines, the method of payment, and the question 
of the guarantees to be given to the inhabitants if and when they 
return to the jurisdiction of the Reich have now been settled. 

The agreement reached will be embodied in the report to the 
League Council drafted by the Committee of Three, and this report 
is, at the time of writing, being dealt with by the special Council 
meeting which opened on December 5. The terms of the agreement 
are outlined elsewhere,’ and it must suffice to add here that in 
addition to the lump sum payment for the mines, France will receive 
the dues derived from the leases of the Warndt pits—the entrances 
to which are on French soil, though the coal lies under the Saar— 
to the amount of an average of 2,200,000 tons per annum for five 
years. If, at the end of that period, the goo million francs has not 
been paid in full, France will have the right to the royalites from 
these leases until the payment has been completed. 

The origins of these negotiations go back to the agreements 
of June last, when the League Plebiscite Commissiom was set up.* 
it began its work on July 1, and during that and the following month 
drafted all the regulations for the holding of the plebiscite, while 
on September 7 it submitted a report to the League Council giving 
particulars of the organization of the voting districts and details 
of the preparation of the lists of voters. Meanwhile, however, the 
French Government had drawn up, under date August 31, and 
presented to the Council an aide mémoire calling attention to a 
number of juridical and financial questions, as also questions as 
to the provision to be made for the purchase of the mines if the 
Saar reverted to Germany, which it felt should be dealt with without 
further delay. The questions raised were, in particular, those 
relating to the execution of Articles 35-39 of the Annex to Section IV 
of the Treaty of Versailles, and it was argued that they should be 
faced at once, since “ to await the results of the plebiscite before 
beginning the study of these problems would be to run the risk 





(1) Vide the Chronology, page 31. 

(2) For information as to these agreements and an outline of developments in 
the Saar itself up to the end of August, more especially the so-called Saar Kampj, 
See the Bulletin of August 30, 1934, Vol. XI, No. 5. 
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either of a harmful and inconvenient prolongation of the perio; 
between the plebiscite and the coming into force of the new régim, 
or of deciding upon solutions of an incomplete and insufficiently 
mature character which would do harm to legitimate interests 
beginning with those of the Saar inhabitants themselves.” 

The following is an outline of the questions raised, under thei; 
three heads, juridical, economic (the mines) and financial :— 


Legal Questions. In the event of reunion with France or 
Germany, decisions as to the nationality of the individual and t) 
right to opt for nationality must be taken ; France was prepared t 
otter complete equality before the law. In case of a status gui 
decision, the Council had the right and duty to define the broad 
lines of the régime-to-be. In any event, arrangements must }; 
made for the safeguarding of property, for guarantee of the validit 
of decisions taken by the international authorities, for respect oj 
contracts, for the rights of foreign bond and property-holders, and 
for questions regarding social insurance and pensions. The Not 
suggested that a Mixed Arbitra] Tribunal for a 15 year period would 
be the body best fitted to deal with these points. 

Economic Questions : the Mines. If a status quo decision came 
about, France would be prepared to hand over to the Territory a 
large part of the mines, now her property, “‘ on equitable terms.” 
Thus, complications would arise only in the case of reunion with 
Germany. Germany was bound by treaty to pay for the mines in 
gold, and “ the French Government could not envisage renouncing 
ownership of the mines without obtaining satisfactory settlement.’ 
As such a. settlement demanded time, and as France—* the 
documents are categoric on this point ’—remained owner of thi 
mines until paid for in full, it would obviate an awkward situation 
if the Council were to deal with the question before the plebiscite. 

A reminder was added that the mines were not the only things 
which belonged to France. There were also the railways forming 
part of the Alsace-Lorraine system, and the Customs Houses. 

Financial Questions. In the event of transfer to Germany, not 
only the rights of the French Government but of all holders ol 
foreign credits, many of which were, via the Governing Commission, 
under League guarantee, must be safeguarded, in the interests both 
of the holders and of the prosperity of the Saar. The currency 
question raised no difficulty if the Saar became French or remained 
international. If it passed to Germany and if the existing German 
transfer restrictions continued, “it would be inadmissible that 
the francs circulating in the Saar should be withdrawn and claimed 
by the Reichsbank without being employed for the settlement 0! 
the foreign and private debts for which Germany will become 
responsible.” 


The Plebiscite Commission drew the attention of the League 
Council to the fact that the examination of these questions was 
outside its province, which was limited to the arrangements for 
the plebiscite, and the Council accordingly, on September , 
authorized it to study the aide mémoire, as well as a number ot 
documents received from the President of the Saar Governing 





Period 
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Commission (regarding the activities of the Deutsche Front), and 
of this study the report now before the Council is the result. 

It may be added here that, about the same time, the Council 
had received a memorandum from the Governing Commission 
sling attention to another aspect of the financial problem raised 
by a possible return of the Territory to Germany. This document 
yas published on September 5, and showed that a number of loans 
had been raised abroad, some of them under the authorization of 
the Governing Commission and some without it. The borrowings 
authorized totalled 55 million francs “ short term ”’ and {£890,900 
and $2,900,000 “‘ long term,’’ and those for which authorization 
was not required amounted to 100 million francs “‘ short term” 
and 93 millions “‘ long term,’’ as well as ir million Dutch florins 

long term.”’ These totals did not include foreign capital invested 
in the Saar. 

Suggestions were made as to what measures should be taken 
in the event of each of the three alternative results of the plebiscite, 
and the opinion was expressed that in the event of union with 
Germany ‘‘ there would be no difficulty but for the highly restrictive 
German legislation in the matter of foreign exchanges.”’ 

The other matter which exercised the Council—that of policing 
the Territory during the plebiscite period—was not dealt with 
until September 27. The Committee of Three then presented a 
report on the maintenance of public order, recording that extra 
local police had been enlisted, but that the Governing Commission 
had felt it necessary to seek recruits from outside the Territory 
also. M. Barthou took this opportunity to express the French 
apprehension as to the possibility of disorders, and pointed out that 
his Government wished especially to avoid the serious consequences 
that would ensue if reason were to give way to passion. They were 
particularly interested in the prevention of any incidents that might 
affect the trustworthiness of the plebiscite, and felt that France 
might possibly be called upon to assume special responsibilities on 
the basis of resolutions already adopted by the Council in 1925 
and 1926. She did not deny them, and would not seek to evade 
them if an appeal were made to her. 

To conclude this outline of the part played by the direct in- 
tervention of the League, the report of September 27 also stated 
that the Committee had begun to deal with the questions raised in 
the French aide mémoire, and was in touch with the two Govern- 
ments concerned; also that it was at work on certain urgent 
questions, including the pensions and other rights of Saar officials 
after the plebiscite, Saar loans taken up outside the Territory 
(the prevailing uncertainty tending to prevent investment and 
cause withdrawals of capital) and the future of social insurances 
taken out under the existing régime. 

In the hope that final reports on these subjects would be ready 
by the middle of November, the Council fixed November 15 as 
the date for a special session, but owing to the complicated character 
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of the financial questions to be settled the Rome negotiations coy) 
not be terminated in time, and the meeting was, therefore, postponed 
until December 5. 

To return to the original work of the Plebiscite Commission, th, 
compilation of the voting lists was completed by the end of Augus, 
the 31st being fixed as the latest date for applications for registra. 
tion, and the provisional lists were posted up on September 2) 
This showed 532,740 voters resident in the Territory and 55,794 
resident abroad, and its appearance was the signal for a flood 9 
claims for additions or alterations. Of these, according to the fourt) 
monthly report of the Plebiscite Commission, about half were allowed, 
1.€., 53,477 out of the 107,145 received, most of them being con. 
cerned with errors of spelling and duplications of names ;’ ther 
were also many accusations of intentional omissions of names by 
local committees whose members were affiliated to the Deutsch: 
Front or to Socialist groups, but in spite of this the Commission 
reported that wilful falsifications had been rare, and that the 
technical work was in most cases “ correctly and conscientiously 
performed.” 

Further details still to be dealt with by the Plebiscite Com. 
mission are the actual organization and supervision of the polling 
offices, with the 800 neutral controllers and the two tellers and two 
deputies prescribed for each, administrative details, such as the 
closing of the frontier on the polling day, the question of voters 
passports, and the arrangements for the foreign press. Finally 
the counting of the votes and the rest of the procedure immediately 
after the close of the poll will require careful organization. 

The only other subsidiary body set up under the agreement o! 
June I was the Supreme Plebiscite Tribunal, which was actually 
constituted on September 8 and began its work on October 16 
There were also eight divisional ourts, to exercise jurisdiction in 
disputes over entries in the voting registers, offences covered by 
the plebiscite regulations, and breaches of the ordinary law con- 
nected with the purpose of the plebiscite, committed before, during 
or after the ballot. 

While all these preparations for January 13 have been going on 
the Governing Commission has been much preoccupied with 
difficulties raised by the activities of the Deutsche Front. Some 
account of these activities was given in an earlier article in this 
Bulletin,* but much has happened in the past three months to 
complicate the situation and, in particular, to influence the electorate 
in such a way as to endanger the freedom and trustworthiness of 
the voting. 

On September 1 the League Secretariat issued a further set of 
documents received from Mr. Knox which provided evidence of 





(t) Of the 32,854 additional names sent in, 18,540 were allowed, and of 46,053 
deletions asked for, 7,217 were allowed. 


(2) Vide the issue of August 30, 1934, already referred to. 
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the connection between the Deutsche Front and the Reich Volunteer 
Labour Service. Correspondence seized had shown that arrange- 
ments had been made to train about 16,000 young Saarlanders in 
the Labour Camps, the training given including Wehrsport and 
aviation, and the men being subject to discipline of a character to 
subdue any tendency to criticize Nazi ideas and methods, since 
some of them had been sent to concentration camps. Mr. Knox 
reported that he had accordingly drafted an ordinance banning 
the Labour Service and compelling the men enrolled in it, as also 
all former S.S. and S.A. members, to report to the police on their 
return to the Territory. This was put into force on September It. 

Other letters included in those seized showed that, to quote 
Mr. Knox’s words :— 

‘ Officials of the Governing Commission have been led to commit 
cts or to abstain from legal proceedings as the result of acts of 
intervention which constitute no less than attempts to corrupt or 
to exercise pressure. Other documents show that organizations 
xr agents of the Deutsche Front are maintaining constant relations 
with all kinds of services and authorities of the Reich, and are 
promoting their interference in Saar affairs.” 


The German Government issued a reply to these charges, and 
the Labour Service also published a denial of the statement that 
volunteers from the Saar had been receiving military training. On 
September 3 semi-official comments on Mr. Knox’s letter complained 
that he ought to have known that the word Saarkampf meant 
“nothing but the struggle for the soul of a German population,” 
just as inside Germany the struggle goes on to win over every 
individual to the idea of the requirements of the national com- 
munity. Shortly afterwards, on September 6, a Nete was 
addressed by the Wilhelmstrasse to the Governing Commission 
accusing it of drawing an unjustified conclusion from a letter of the 
Reich headquarters of the Labour Service, dated October 6, 1933.* 
The stationing of volunteers outside the Rhine de-militarized zone did 
not mean that they were to receive military training, and none had 
received it, nor was the plan to send them there ever carried out ; 
while the “ special instruction for the Saar campaign ’’ consisted solely 
of lectures on historical, cultural, and economic questions relating 
to the ties binding the Saar to the German homeland. 

These contentions did nor remain unanswered, however, for on 
October 19 a further Note from Mr. Knox was published in which 
he stated that the Governing Commission regarded the activities 
of the Deutsche Front bureau for recruiting for the Labour Service 
as a serious danger to the preservation of order. Documents which 
had come into his hands furnished proof that the young people 





(1) For particulars of these replies to the Governing Commission's charges 
the Bulletin of September 13, 1934, pages 17-18 and 21 
>) This was addressed to Herr Spaniol, and referred to the admission of 
060 Saarlanders into the Labour Camps in places east of the demilitarized zone, 
| to their being given specia! instruction with a view to the Saar campaign 
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sent to the Labour Camps had taken part in Wehrsport exercises 
which were considered an highly undesirable form of training {o; 
the young inhabitants of the Saar. 

Before leaving this subject of the Labour Service reference 
must be made to one further document bearing on it. Among the 
letters forwarded to the League, and published on September 2; 
was one dated July 9 from a Saarbriicken Deutsche Front leader 
named Schaub to Herr Pirro. In this the writer said that Her 
Spaniol had threatened to invade the Saar with 17,000 Saarlanders 
from the Reich Labour Service in the event of the plebiscite going 
against Germany, while it also contained a reference to a great 
cleaning-up movement after January 13, “similar to that which 
took place in Germany on June 30.” 

Unfortunately, this was not the end of the complaints which 
the Governing Commission felt it necessary to bring to the notice 
of the League, since the Deutsche Front continued to disturb con- 
ditions and carry on a system of espionage with a view to intimidating 
the people of the Territory. On November g Mr. Knox’s latest report 
was published at Geneva, and this contained evidence that the 
Front was a continuation of the local Nazi Party, whose organi- 
zation, on the latter’s dissolution, it had retained without any 
alteration. With the help of Blockwarte,’ selected from among 
the influential members of the community, the inhabitants were 
individually invited to join the Front, which was so organized as 
to reach everyone and place every person under supervision 
Pressure was exercised by threats, such as the posting up of slogans 
of which the words “‘ After 1935 ’’ were a prominent example. 

Not only this, but the press and the wireless system were used 
for subjecting people to persecution, and even worse were the 
boycotting and denunciation to the German authorities. Another 
practice was to interfere with the free course of justice by putting 
such pressure on the inhabitants as to prevent them from appearing 
as buyers of real estate which had been put up for sale by order o! 
a Court in accordance with a request received from a foreign 
mortgagee. 

Mr. Knox also drew attention to the part played by the 
Ordnungsdienst in the plans of the Nazis. This organization had 
ostensibly been formed to keep order in the party, but in reality it 
constituted a sort of secret police, watching the members of the 
Deutsche Front, not excluding the leaders themselves. The vont 
itself also indulged in espionage on its adversaries as well as on the 
Governing Commission, and among its archives were many stolen 
or abstracted documents. Hundreds of letters from German 
Ministries or official organs had been seized in raids on Deuésche 
Front premises, and the Reich Government were shown to have 
sent orders to its leaders some of which constituted interference 
with the administration of the Territory. 


(1) That is, the conciérges, who were in some cases persons appointed by the 
Nazis to watch the activities of the residents in flats and apartment houses. 
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ro all these charges the Deutsche Front made a reply in a 
memorandum addressed to the League and _ published on 
November 14. This maintained that the documents seized from 
‘hem had been examined by Saar officials who were all either 
German émigrés or Marxists, and complained that these gentlemen 
had conferred with anti-Nazi journalists regarding their exploitation 
in the local press, and thus violated their duty of neutrality. It 
also complained that agitators and spies had been smuggled into 
the Front by the police authorities, a serious charge which at once 
ght a reply from Mr. Knox in the form of the institution of 
legal proceedings against the signatories of the memorandum. This 
had mentioned Mr. Knox’s political secretary, one of the advisers 
to the Government, and two of the commissioners of police, the 
references to whom were considered to constitute defamation and 
libel, and all the local papers were ordered to print on their front 
pages a statement pointing this out and denying the charge that 
any officials had communicated to anti-Nazi newspapers information 
about seized documents. 

[his short review should not be concluded without pointing out 
that the charges detailed in this last memorandum of Mr. Knox 
referred, for the most part, to actions of the Deutsche Front which 
were revealed by documents seized some time ago. 

Another very serious development, of a different kind, was 
the report which was alleged to have reached the Chief of the Saar 
Police on October 25 as to a Nazi plot to “ massacre’ not only 
Mr. Knox and all the members of the Governing Commission, 
but also the Chief of Police and Herr Braun, the Socialist leader.’ 
No confirmation of the story has been published, but attention 
was called to it by the report which appeared in Paris on October 30 
that the French Government had issued instructions to the General 
commanding the troops on the Saar border in the event of a request 
lor assistance being received from the President of the Governing 
Commission ; it was added that the instructions given would allow 
i sufficient force to be available at a few hours’ notice, on the 
understanding that such action was not to be taken to mean a 
renewed occupation of the Territory. 

lhe effect made in Germany by this announcement may be well 
imagined, and a semi-official statement appeared in Berlin the next 
day criticizing the action of the French military authorities as 
in effort to influence the voting by one of the parties interested ; 
as such, it was illegal and dishonest. The German Government, 
it was added, “‘ desire nothing more than the execution of the 
plebiscite as promised by treaty, and afterwards a solution of the 
Saar question in conformity with the wishes of the voting 
population.” 

Nor was the French official explanation of the orders issued 
considered satisfactory. The German authorities returned to the 
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rhe story was published in the Vienna Reichsp 
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charge the following day (November 1) and said that this explang. 
tion must be rejected “from the standpoint of international |ay 
and the universally recognized principles of elementary goo, 
faith.’’ The only reference in the Treaty to the stationing of troop; 
in the Saar, it was pointed out, provided explicitly for gendarmerie 
while if occupation by French troops took place the executive 
powers in the Territory would devolve on the General in command 
and support and permission to carry arms would, no doubt, they 
be given to Separatist elements in the population. Finally, it was 
asked what had become of France’s carefully worked out definition 
of aggression, and what would become of the Locarno Treaty ;{ 
‘a part of Germany administered by the League is made the stage 
for a dangerous military demonstration.’’* 

A few days later it was learnt that M. Laval had received the 
German Ambassador and discussed the matter with him. He was 
understood to have denied reports, which appeared in certain 
foreign newspapers, that troop movements had actually been 
carried out, but to have informed Herr Koester that the Government 
were determined not to evade any obligations towards the League 
He may also be assumed to have reminded him that, in any case, 
the Government could respond to an appeal for help from the 
Governing Commission only if they had the explicit authority o! 
the League Council to do so. 

Still Berlin was not satisfied, and on November 7 the Govern- 
ment communicated to the British, French, Italian and Belgian 
Governments a statement of its reasons for objecting to the possible 
employment of French troops, while on November 9 M. Laval 
received a further protest from Herr Koester. The German 
statement said that in no circumstances, in its view, could the 
occupation of the Saar by forces belonging to a country directly 
interested in the plebiscite be justified, and it was pointed out that 
the League decision, on which the French case rested, dated back 
to 1926, and was, in any case, only an acknowledgment of a mem- 
orandum from the Governing Commission which the Council had 
brought to the notice of the Powers. Besides this, any suggestions 
made in 1926 had no reference to the plebiscite period, to which 
special considerations should apply—above all, the natural law 
that a free and fair vote cannot be held within reach of the bayonets 
of an interested party. 

In his reply to Herr Koester’s protest, based on the argument 
that the Saar was German Territory and that any action by the 
French would come very near to a breach of the Locarno Treaty, 
M. Laval is believed to have pointed out that only the plebiscite 
could restore German sovereignty, and that, in any case, if France 
were called on to intervene, she would not be doing so except as 
the representative of others. 





{t) This assumption that the Saar is to be considered as ‘‘ a part of German 
appears in all the German statements. 
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While all this was going on questions were being asked in this 
country as to the position of the British Government and its 
responsibilities in the matter. On November 5 the Foreign Secre- 
tary accordingly made a statement in the House which made this 
quite clear. He pointed out that the task and duty of preserving 
order in the Saar was laid upon the Governing Commission, which 
was successfully performing it. In 1926, the President of the 
Commission had told the League Council that, in case of trouble, 
it would feel entitled to call upon troops stationed outside but 
near the Saar frontier, and the Council had taken note of this 
statement. There had never been any question of the employment 
of British troops, and the Government did not contemplate anything 
of the sort.* 

Sir John Simon went on to say that they did not anticipate any 
serious trouble, and confirmed the report which had appeared two 
or three days before that Herr Biirckel, the Reich Plenipotentiary 
for the Saar, had issued an order to the S.S. and S.A. prohibiting 
the wearing of uniform between January 10 and February 10 
within a 40 kilometre zone along the Saar frontier, and banning 
all processions, parades and meetings in the same area. Later on 
in the month, on November 20, it was announced that in accordance 
with this order a specially selected body of S.A. men would form a 
cordon round the 40 kilometre area along the frontier, and that 
their duty would be to prevent any irresponsible venture on which 
fanatics might be tempted to embark.’ 

Recently, however, the tension appears to have been relaxed, 
owing on one side to orders issued by Herr Pirro enjoining the 
strictest discipline among the members of the Front, and, on the 
other, to evidence of a rather less rigid attitude on the part of 
France. In M. Laval’s statement in the Chamber. on December 1, 
for instance, some observers have discerned a desire to show 
Germany a greater degree of good will than had previously appeared 
in any of the French public utterances. His mere insistence on 
their anxiety to do nothing which did not fall strictly within the 
sphere of international action was significant, even if not new, and 
he also made a special point of asking ‘‘ other countries to join 
with us in undertaking police duties for the maintenance of order, 
should such prove necessary.’’ And on December 5 at Geneva, he 
went further in suggesting that the Council should entrust the 
task of maintaining order to an international force in which, he 
agreed, France should not be represented. In this way the whole 
question of the maintenance of order has now been placed on a 
more satisfactory basis, and lifted out of the sphere of controversy 
into that of international co-operation. a 





_ (1) The situation has been changed completely by Mr. Eden's statement at 
the Council meeting of December 5, and by the French decision not to contribute 
any contingent to the international force. 
2) This had reference to reports current some weeks previously as to the po 
lity of a Nazi putsch being attempted. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 
Australia. 

November 21st.—The Minister of Customs announced that , 
provisional arrangement has been concluded with Belgium regarding 
the import of Belgian glass and the export of Australian meat and 
cereals. It was to remain in force for a year. 


Austria. 
November 22nd.—The third Pan-European Conference was opened 


in Vienna by Count Coudenhove-Kalergi, and the Minister of Finance 
welcomed the delegates. 

November 24th.—General Gémbés and the Hungarian Minister of 
Agriculture arrived in Vienna. They subsequently conferred with the 
Chancellor and other Ministers. 

November 26th.—Demonstrations against Czechoslovakia occurred 
at Vienna University, and a number of students were arrested. 

November 27th.—The Minister of Finance in London. (See Grea 
Britain). 

The constituent meeting of the Staatsrat, or State Council, was 
held in Vienna. (It was the chief of the four consultative Councils 
comprising the Legislature under the corporative Constitution). 

November 30th.—The first Federal Diet, the Bundestag, was 
opened. It consisted of 59 members delegated from the Councils— 
20 from the State Council, 20 from the Economic Council, 10 from the 
Council of Intellect, and 9 from the Council of Provinces. 

The Chancellor, in an address, surveyed the work of the Govern- 
ment during the previous two and a half years, and announced that 
thorough-going social reform would be submitted to the Diet. As to 
foreign relations, Austria, he said, wished “‘ ever to live uprightly and 
honourably for peace and friendship with all its neighbours. We seek 
no conflicts, we seek quiet and peace . . . but we must demand those 
armaments that are necessary for the maintenance of peace.” 

' They were conscious that Austria had always been German, and 
the new Austria always would remain German. 

December 1st.—The Department for Public Safety was stated to 
have given orders to the press to refrain from discussing German arma- 
ments, and to discontinue writing on the Saar question. 

Signature of agreement for Conversion of League Loan. (See 
France). 


Belgium. 

November 27th—The Prime Minister read the Government's 
declaration of policy in the Chamber. The chief aim was stated to be 
that of securing the stability of the currency, while carrying on the 
work of restoring the national economy. They intended to safeguard 
social legislation, but would reduce expenditure to the limits com- 
patible with a balanced Budget. In foreign policy the principles of 
the previous Cabinet would continue to be adhered to. 

November 29th.—The Cabinet obtained a vote of confidence in 
the Chamber by 93 votes to 83, with 5 abstentions. The Opposition 
was composed of the Socialists, Communists and Flemish extremists. 

November 30th.—The Senate passed a vote of confidence in the 
Cabinet by 90 votes to 63. 
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via. 
~—_ 21st.—The Army claimed the defeat of 16,000 Para- 
guayans in the Picuiba region. 

November 28th.—President Salamanca was reported to have been 
arrested in the Chaco by Army officers, and it was stated (in New York) 
that Sefior Sorzano, the Vice-President, had taken over the Presidency. 


November 29th.—The coup d’état was stated to be due to disagree- 
ments between the President and General Penaranda, following the 
loss of Fort Ballivian. A National Government assumed power, under 
the leadership of the Vice-President, acting in concert with the 
General. 

November 30th.—A Coalition Government was formed, to which 
the Army and the Governors of eight provinces pledged their allegiance. 
Sefior Tegui was Foreign Minister; Sefior Aramayo, Minister of 
Finance ; Senor Saavedra, Defence ; Sefior Zalles, War; Sefior Elio, 
the Interior ; and Sefior Aguirre, Minister of Communications. 


Bulgaria. 
November 29th.—Reports were current that large numbers of 


arrests of Communists had been carried out during the previous two 
months and that twelve people had been condemned to death. 


China. 
November 21st.—It was learnt that the Tibet National Assembly 


had refused to enter the Republic, though intimating the country’s 
willingness to remain on friendly terms witb China. 

The Communist forces, led by Ho Lung, were stated to nave 
occupied Tangshun in South Hunan, and to have also reached 
Yungming. In Kwangsi they occupied Chuanchow. 

The Canton Government was reported to be raising a loan of 
$10 million for the Communist war from foreign oil companies. 


November 22nd.—The Communists in the West (in Kweichow) 
were believed to be aiming at co-operating with the Red forces in 
Kiangsi, an object which the Government forces were preparing to 
prevent. The main Red bodies were stated to be grouped in the corner 
where Hunan, Kiangsi and Kwangtung adjoined. 

November 23rd.—The Communists evacuated Hweichang in 
Kiangsi, but captured Shingkow, 60 miles north of Shiuchow. Govern- 
ment troops occupied Linwu, in Hunan. 

November 27th.—The Government forces captured Tsingliu, the 
last base of the Communists in Fukien. The Reds on the Kwangsi- 
Hunan border were stated to have been severely defeated, and bands 
escaping westward from the Hupeh-Anhwei-Honan triangle were 
reported to have been cornered near Tengchow and destroyed. 

December 3rd.—Government forces were stated to have recovered 
all the lost towns in the Pinglo district, and it was estimated that the 
majority of the Communists from Kiangsi and Fukien had reached 
Kweichow, passing between Kweilin and Chuenchow. 


December 4th.—Further defeats of the Communist forces were 
reported from the Kwangsi-Hunan border. Ho Lung was stated to 
have moved eastward from Kweichow into West Hunan. 
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Czechoslovakia. 

November 24th.—University riots occurred in Prague owing ¢ 
quarrels between Czech and Bohemian German students, and between 
20 and 30 people were arrested. 

November 25th.—The disturbances continued and many people 
were injured. Czech Nationalists started demonstrations and attacked 
the premises of both Jews and Germans. 

November 30th.—A Bill was published increasing the period oj 
compulsory military service from 14 months to 2 years, and the annua! 
period of service with the reserve from 12 to 20 weeks. 


Danzig Free City. 


November 23rd.—Dr. Rauschning, President of the Senate, resigned 
November 29th.—Herr Greiser, a Deputy Regional leader of the 
Nazi Party, was elected President. 


Egypi. 
November 30th.—The King signed a decree abrogating the Con- 


stitution of 1930, and dissolving Parliament. Until after the 
establishment of a new Constitution the legislative and other powers 
of Parliament were vested in the Sovereign, governing through his 
Ministers. Government would be by decrees subject to subsequent 
ratification by a future Parliament. 


Estonia. 

December 2nd.—The first conference of the Foreign Ministers oi 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania since the signature of the Treaty oi 
September 12th concluded an agreement to organize a common repre- 
sentation of the three States in the work of the League and of 
international Conferences. 


France. , 
November 21st.—The Minister for Air informed the Air Committee 


of the Chamber that he believed Germany would possess between 
1,000 and 1,100 military aircraft at the beginning of 1935. The French 
Air Force was slower and less modern, but he thought that a “* complete 
transformation” could be carried out at a cost of £46 million (at 
current rate of exchange). 

November 23rd.—During the debate in the Chamber on the Arm) 
Estimates the rapporteur spoke in favour of a Franco-Russian military 
understanding which, he said, would stabilize the peace of Europe. 
Russia had a large and well equipped army which would be an important 
reinforcement for peace if it were placed at the disposal of France in 
the event of a conflict between France and Germany. It was regretta- 
ble that 20 years after the War they should have to return to the policy 
of an equilibrium of opposing Powers, but that was not their fault. 

M. Fabry, Chairman of the Chamber Army Committee, said tliat 
military preparations had been so accelerated during the year that a 
new situation had arisen. If Germany were preparing for an attack 
the situation would not differ from what they saw. There were 600,000 
men in barracks, and 21 divisions would soon be ready to reinforce 
them, while Germany would soon have 100 air squadrons. A new 
force was springing up, and bridges, roads and railways showed that tt 
was aimed towards the west. 
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\ modern attack, he said, would be by a shattering air offensive, 
with the armies following. As to whether France could break it or 
discourage it beforehand he said the popular opposition of material 
and man-power was fictitious ; the two were one. Thousands of tanks 
and aeroplanes were useless without personnel, and France’s weak 
point was that she needed better aircraft, more rapid recruitment of 
carrisons for the fortifications. The Government had supported the 
Army Committee on these points, but the problem of trained effectives 
remained. It was a moral question, also, and the Army must not be 
held up to public obloquy if it was to do its duty. 

lhe Minister for War promised that the one year period of service 
would not be abandoned unless absolutely necessary. He also said: 
“\Ve must guard against an attack without warning. Everything will 
he done to prevent a possible surprise from producing deep disorgani- 
zation . . . the frontier fortifications are an important element which 
must not be forgotten.” 

November 24th.—The Government’s reply to the Polish Memor- 
indum ve the proposal for an Eastern Security Pact was transmitted 
to Warsaw. This was understood to treat the question in comparatively 
general terms ; it made it clear that the Government would be glad 
to know the definite intentions of the Polish Government, but left the 
way open for further discussion of the specific points raised. 

[he Government ‘saw no reason why pacts of non-aggression 
concluded by Poland with Germany, the U.S.S.R. and other Eastern 
European States should not all be incorporated in the proposed Pact, 
with whatever reservations might be required on particular points. 

The Quai d’Orsay issued a statement reading: ‘* All reports of 
the existence of a Franco-Soviet military agreement are without 
foundation.” 

A semi-official statement to the press also pointed out that 
absolutely no alliance or military agreement with Russia existed. The 
guarantee which the rapporteur on the Army Budget had hinted at 
had been suggested by Moscow “ tentatively, not formally,” but the 
French Government had never accepted it. 

November 25th.—M. Titulescu and Tewfik Rushdi Bey arrived in 
Paris to confer with the Foreign Minister. 


November 26th.—The Naval Estimates for 1935 were issued, and 
amounted to 2,903 million francs odd, or 24 millions more than the 
expenditure for 1934. 

The rapporteur called attention to the programme of Italy and 
said the institution of the 35,000 ton ship as the standard type in the 
Mediterranean was wanton and unnecessary; while the German 
“pocket-battleships” were intended to threaten the Atlantic trade routes. 

By the terms of the existing treaties France had the right, before 
the end of 1936, to complete 70,000 tons of capital ships, plus 35,000 
tons in replacement of the battleship France (lost in 1922). Of this, 
53,000 tons had been laid down, leaving 52,000 in hand. They could 
therefore either build two more Dunkerques, or two of 35,000 tons, 
one of which would not be effectively laid down till January, 1937. 

M. Stern considered that recent changes had rendered the Washing- 
ton Treaty obsolete; the Powers that signed it, and the London 
Treaty, were increasing their naval construction, while Germany was 
ac tively re-arming at sea. 
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The keel of the Strasbourg, sister ship of the Dunkerque, was |aig 
down at St. Nazaire. 

The Chamber dealt with the Mercantile Marine Estimates, and 
M. Tasso made an appeal for further State control if their trade to the 
Far East were not to pass entirely into Italian hands. Already Italy 
had completely supplanted the French flag in the Eastern Mediterranean 
and the Near East. 

November 27th.—In a speech which was broadcast, M. Flandin 
outlined the economic programme of the Government and said they 
would concentrate their efforts first on agriculture, after which they 
would proceed to a planned nationalization of industry. The Marquet 
Plan would be put into operation, credit would be reformed with the 
help of the banks, and they would put an end to voluntary bank. 
ruptcies. 

He insisted that foreign trade was the necessary basis of internal 
prosperity, which was now being destroyed by the very measures 
intended to protect it. Economic defence was far the most important 
problem at the moment; the root question was whether production 
should be adapted to consumption, or vice versa. It was also absolutely 
essential to maintain confidence and bring capital back into circulation ; 
out of 80,000 million francs in circulation half that quantity was being 
hoarded. 

He added that they had abandoned nothing of the programme oi 
State reform, which would require much more than a revision of th: 
Constitution. 


The Senate adopted a resolution to the effect that the economic 
activity of the country should be restored by developing consumption 
in France and the Colonies and by balancing more closely exports 
and imports among the separate countries. 

The Chamber adopted the Naval and Air Estimates after a debate 
in which the Minister of Marine intimated that extraordinary expendi- 
ture would probably be necessary if the reinforcement of the Navy and 


the replacement of obsolete tonnage were to be continued at the 
existing rate. The expenditure on new construction in the 1935 
Budget was about 800 millions, but building was much in arrear, and 
nearly double that sum was actually needed, which would have to be 
found by borrowing. 

He promised that the modernization of the naval air forces would 
be actively pursued and that the bases at Toulon and Bizerta would 
be maintained. 

The Air Minister said the material of the Air Force was being 
renewed every three years, but the proportion of renewals would b 
increased so as to eliminate obsolete machines and enable them t 
face the next two years without misgivings. They proposed for saicty 
to decentralize the works engaged in the production of aircraft engines 
most of which were manufactured in the Paris area 

The text was published of the Bill governing the importation 
manufacture, sale, and possession of arms. An official permit was 
necessary for importing arms, and anyone wishing to manufacture 
them would have to inform the Prefect of his Department. Manu- 
facturers were to keep registers of all arms made or sold, and retailers 
of all sales. The private possession of arms was forbidden except b 
authorization of the local Prefect. 
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November 30th.—M. Laval made a statement on foreign policy in 
the Chamber in which he emphasized that France was determined to 
continue the policy of organizing security in Europe. This organization 
of security and mutual assistance was, he said, the indispensable 
prelude to any agreement on armaments, and Germany ought to 
contribute to the work of mutual assistance on an equal footing with 
all other nations. He pointed out that this did not mean that he 
recognized Germany’s right to equality of armaments. 

The negotiations they had begun with Italy were proceeding 
satisfactorily ; they would not attain their full purpose, however, if 
they did not assure the rapprochement of Italy and the Little Entente, 
especially Yugoslavia. These negotiations should ensure the in- 
dependence of Austria and lead to the definite consolidation of peace 
in that part of Central Europe. 

In all this France had no secret designs, and would associate 
herself with any country which followed the same purpose. One 
principle which everyone must recognize as essential was the main- 
tenance of the existing frontiers. 

As regards their policy towards Russia and their attitude to 

Germany—they had only one attitude: they would substitute no 
bilateral agreement for general international co-operation. Russia 
fully agreed with their views; Germany would be invited again to 
enter the mutual assistance pact on the same terms and with the same 
guarantees as others. France asked Herr Hitler to translate his words, 
as to his will for peace, into deeds by supporting her East European 
policy. 
They had always maintained that security would precede dis- 
armament. In the absence of a general council of mutual assistance 
distrustful nations could count only on their own force and must 
depend on the piling up of armaments. By the establishment of an 
adequate system of security they might hope for an international 
inderstanding. 

M. Laval went on to say that Herr Hitler had said the existing 

ntiers of Germany were satisfactory, and justified his military 
licy on grounds of national dignity. Could he use this argument if 
rmany refused to take her part in the collective organization of 
ace? He hoped that Germany would understand how her refusal 
o-operation would increase her moral responsibility. 

France did not intend to bow in any way before the fart accompli 
of German rearmament or to shirk obligations which it imposed. As 
to the Saar, they hoped that order would not be disturbed, but if it 
were France was ready to carry out international obligations, in which 
she asked for other countries to share. 

Great Britain had just declared a similar fidelity to the principle 
of the collective organization of peace and international co-operation, 
within the framework of the Covenant, and he hoped that the two 
great Western democracies would be able to pursue the policy of close 
co-operation which was so essential to European peace. 

_ The Notre Temps published a letter from the President of the 
Union Fédérale des Anciens Combattants in which he gave details of 
elforts at Franco-German understanding made by representatives ot 
ex-soldiers associations in both countries. 
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December 1st.—The Cabinet approved a Wheat Bill, which provided 

for the disappearance by the end of three months of the numeroys 
restrictions on the wheat market ; also a Wine Bill, which had similar 
objects. 
At the conclusion of the foreign affairs’ debate in the Chamber 
M. Laval pointed out that it was the business of the Committee oj 
Three to propose to the League Council a definition of the form of 
Government which should be maintained in the Saar in the event of 
a vote in favour of the status quo. 

The question as to whether the status guo would be maintained 
permanently could not be dealt with by the Foreign Minister of any 
country. If it eventuated the League Council would still exercise 
legal and practical sovereignty in the Saar, and if the population later 
showed a desire to return to the German community it would be for 
the League Council to decide on that point ; France would not oppose 
such a desire. M. Laval also said, in a reference to the question of 
policing the Saar, ‘‘ We would, moreover, ask other countries to join 
with us in undertaking police duties for the re-establishment of order, 
should such prove necessary.” 

The agreement for the conversion of the Austrian International 
Loan, 1923-43, was signed in Paris. The interest was reduced from 
64 to 5 per cent. and the funding period extended until 1959, and 
Austria was given the right to suspend amortization for three years. 

December 2nd.—The Government’s reply to the Japanese suggestion 
that France should join in denouncing the Washington Treaty was 
understood to be that, while it was recognized that the naval policy 
of Japan had some points in common with the theses which France 
had put forward in the past, the position of France was not the same 
as that of Japan, and the proposal must therefore be refused. 

The Government hoped, however, that the Japanese Government 
would at least be able at the 1935 Conference to secure agreement on 
the quantitative limitation of naval tonnage and the calibre of guns. 

M. Laval received Herr von Ribbentrop, who also saw a number 
of representatives of ex-service men’s organizations. He was under- 
stood to have asked whether French military strength was not an 
element in the diplomatic influence of France, and whether she did 
not insist on retaining this element without desiring war? Why 
should not Germany, as a leading Power, have the right to similar 
strength ? 

In a speech at Nancy the Polish Ambassador said that the 
alliance with France remained the corner stone of Polish foreign 
policy. He described it as “‘an absolute necessity to European 
equilibrium, an indispensable guarantee of peace, and an emanation 
of the very nature of things.” 

He added that in following this foreign policy the responsible 
statesmen in Poland were the spokesmen of the popular masses, “ to 
whom our alliance is not merely a question of reason and interest, but 
also of profound and enduring sentiment.” 

December 3rd.—During the Chamber debate on the Finance Bill 
the Prime Minister declared against devaluation of the currency, 
describing it as dishonest, and said that in any event it had been done 
once with disastrous results. It would open the way to speculation, hit 
the rventier again, and send prices soaring. 
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he Colonial Economic Conference was opened in Paris by the 
President of the Republic. 

December 4th—The Chamber adopted the Budget by 471 votes 
to 122. It provided for receipts totalling 46,986,316,540 francs, and 
expenditure amounting to 47,581,144,001 francs, leaving a deficit of 
<4,827,401 francs. This did not include the supplementary estimates 


jor national defence. 


Germany. - : ; 
November 22nd.—The Confessional Synod appointed a Reich 


Church Administration, consisting of Dr. Marahrens, Dr. Koch, Dr. 
Breit, of the Bavarian Church, Dr. Humburg, of Barmen, and Dr. Flor 
is legal adviser. 

This Administration was understood to have been accepted by 
the Regional Churches of Bavaria, Hanover, Wiirttemberg, Baden 
ind Silesia. 

\ protocol was signed in Berlin regulating trade payments and 
exchanges of goods with Czechoslovakia. 

November 23rd.—The Reichsbote reported that Dr. Noak, the 
Nazi jurist, had presented a report to the Primate which was un- 
favourable to his régime and had stated that he concurred in the 
pinion of Dr. Flor. (The latter, as a member of the Supreme Court 
of the Reich, had declared that the actions of that régime since January 
had been illegal). 

In a speech in Berlin at a Party mass meeting Dr. Goebbels said 
the reason why the Nazi movement had remained so patiently legal 
in its opposition days was in order that it might achieve the power 
which would enable it to act illegally in matters in which “ real justice ’ 
should be given preference over the letter of the law, and he mentioned 
the case of a Reichsbank director who had been taken into protective 
ustody after a demonstration against him when he was accused of 
ejecting a poor tenant from one of his properties for arrears of rent. 

November 24th.—The official news agency announced that the 
Primate had rescinded all the decrees he had issued since January 
which would stand in the way of a “ constitutional meeting of the 
Church Senate of the Old Prussian Union,” 7.e¢., decrees which had 
cancelled the autonomy of the Prussian Church Union. 

Dr. Koch resumed his position as President of the Westphalian 
onsistory, disregarding Dr. Adler, who had been installed by the 
Primate. 

rhe German Christian paper The Gospel in the Third Reich was 
confiscated by the police following an article by Bishop Miiller in which 
he demanded that “every means” must be used by the German 
Christians to attain their aim. 

November 26th.—Professor Barth of Bonn University was suspended 
from the State Chair of Theology for refusing to take the oath to the 
Fuhrer and Chancellor. It was understood that he wished to append 
to its wording the sentence “in so far as 1 can take responsibility as 
an Evangelical Christian.” 

Protest by U.S. Government against discrimination 
American creditors. (See U.S.A.) 

November 27th.—An official statement was issued denying rumours 
as to a change at the head of the Ministry of Defence, (General von 
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Blomberg had returned to work the previous day, after absence from 
indisposition) as to the supersession of General von Fritsch as Chie 
of Army Direction, and as to bad relations between Dr. Goebbels anj 
the Reichswehr. 

November 28th.—Statement by Mr. Baldwin re German pr. 
armament. (See Great Britain). 

A semi-official commentary on Mr. Baldwin’s speech called attention 
to the fact that he had ignored two things: the promise of equality 
given on December 11th, 1932 ; and the French *“* No ”’ to the prospects 
of agreement opened up by Mr. Eden’s visit to Berlin in Februar 
It was regretted that the speech did not contain anything in the nature 
of a historical survey of the disarmament negotiations; it was Sir 
John Simon’s speech of October 14th, 1933, that closed the way, it 
was considered, to the practical realization of the equality alread 
promised, and it was France that upset everything by her treatment 
of the German offer of April 16th. 

November 29th.—The report was issued of the committee set 1 
to enquire into the banking system. This pronounced against th: 
nationalization of the banks and recommended the extension of Stat 
supervision to all credit institutions, which should be compelled t 
obtain State authorization, the ensurance of adequate liquidity, th 
separation of the money and credit markets, and the supervision 0 
the granting of credit. 

November 30th.—Statement by French Foreign Minister re attitude 
towards Germany. (See France). 

December 1st.—The People’s Court passed sentence on 19 of tly 
24 members of the former “ Socialist Labour Party ”’ (a small grou 
between the Socialist and Communist Parties) on a charge of “* preparing 
treason.”” They received from 15 months to 3 years’ imprisonment. 

Comment on M. Laval’s speech drew attention to the fact that 
the word ‘ reconciliation ’’ was no longer anxiously avoided, but th 
speech was thought to lack a “ perceptible willingness not simply t 
regard things egocentrically, but to see them from the other sides 
point of view.” M. Laval talked of treaty revision as disturbing to 
peace ; the idea of peaceful evolution did not appear to have struck 
him. 

Germany’s demand for equality of rights remained unfulfilled and 
this omission rather weakened the value of his invitation to German) 
to adhere “ under the same conditions as all other countries ”’ to th 
pact of mutual assistance. 

Germany could not see that a system of multi-lateral pacts should 
be necessary to restore confidence, and felt that bilateral pacts had 
proved capable of leading to agreement more rapidly 

The Secret Police prohibited a number of meetings arranged }) 
the Confessional Church and seized a leaflet issued by Dr. Marahrens 
and the other members of the Confessional Church Administration. 


December 2nd.—A German Christian pastor attempted to hold 
the service at a Church in Berlin from which the regular pastor, 4 
member of the Confessional body, had been suspended but late! 
allowed to resume his office. The congregation refused to hear th 
German Christian, and when he attempted to officiate, left the Churc! 
and attended a service at the parsonage of their regular pastor. 
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The paper Evangelium in Dritten Reich printed an article con- 

ing a statement attributed to Herr Hitler reading: “ History will 

.e day recognize that the German Christians . . . desired, furthered, 
and ultimately helped to bring about one of the most decisive acts in 
the religious formation of the life of our people. I therefore wish to 
thank you and the German Christians, and to assure you of my special 
confidence for all time.” 

General Géring gave an address to Krupp’s statt at Rheinhausen 
1 which he said that, in contrast with recent years, international 

litics and agreements could no longer be made without or on the 
back of Germany. The world knew that Germany was a power again 
d Germans abroad now had the feeling that they belonged to a 
ited, esteemed and feared nation. 

If a British statesman felt that an unarmed and defenceless 
country was not conducive to peace (a reference to the debate in the 
British Parliament on November 28th) he should remember that 
what applied to England applied equally to Germany. 

Germany did not want war, but her honour, on which subject 
there could be no discussions with anybody. The sooner foreign 
nations realized that, the nearer they would be to a real understanding. 

The S.S. were reported to have decided in a body to leave the 
Evangelical Church and to have dismissed from their ranks all theological 
students. 

Dr. Goebbels made a speech at Stettin in which he said that if the 
Church wished to ‘* wash its dirty linen in public’ it must be careful 
to cause no harm to the State and to keep its quarrels out of secular 
meeting halls. 

Nazis, he said, were not Church reformers, but political revolu- 
tionaries. A people of 66 millions could not have 24 federal Churches, 
and the time had come for them to be unified in a single Reich Church, 
and he accused the Evangelical Churches of being engaged in hair- 
splitting over dogmas. 

_ The Minister of the Interior ordered a complete censorship of 
all news regarding the Church dispute, references to it being forbidden 
i parish magazines, as well as in the press. 

_ December 3rd.—Inspired commentary on the reactions to the 
British armaments debate perceived a “‘ certain optimism ” in British 
comments, but it was pointed out that all these speculations (as to the 
eventual effects on the German attitude) some of which even took a 
return of Germany to Geneva as a possibility, entirely lacked a serious 
and objective consideration of the question of equality, which was an 
essential prerequisite of any promising discussion. 

_ The attitude abroad that it lay with Germany to take a decided 
mitiative for a general understanding was an unfair attempt to place 
on Germany a responsibility which she must repudiate. The eftorts 
made outside Geneva to reach an understanding on the arms question 
had been wrecked again and again by the rigid attitude of Irance. 

The Frénkishe Tageszeitung reprinted an order by the Primate 
forbidding all pastors and Church officials to recognize the Provisional 
Government established by the Council of Brethren of the Confessional 
Community. (The order had originally appeared in the Officia: Gazette 
of the Primate’s own Church régime). 

[t was announced in the Berlin press that, asa result of the meetings 
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of the Prussian Church Senate and of the assembly of the regiona) 
Church leaders adhering to the Primate’s régime, the Primate was 
considering the formation of a new Spiritual Ministry. 

Count von der Goltz resigned his office as Fiihrer of Germay 
economic life. 

December 4ih.—Herr Briickner was dismissed from his party office 
as Regional Party Leader for Silesia by the Chancellor, as Leader oj 
the Nazi Party, and from his position as Governor of the Prussian 
Province of Silesia by General Goring, as Prussian Premier. The reason 
given was “ conduct injurious to the Party.” 


Great Britain. one 
November 21st.—The Report of the Parliamentary Joint Committee 


on Indian Constitutional Reform was issued. Its main recommenda- 
tions were: (1) An All-India Federation of eleven self-governing 
Provinces linked with the native States, who would enter the Federation 
voluntarily. Burma to be separated from India. 

(2) Defence and external affairs to remain the responsibility ot 
the Governor-General. In other matters, both at the Federal Centre 
and in the Provinces, Governments of Ministers to be responsible to 
the Legislatures. The powers of the Provincial Governments to includ 
control of law and order. 

(3) The Governor-General and the Provincial Governors to be 
guided by the advice of their Ministers, so long as this did not conflict 
with certain “ special responsibilities.”’ 

(4) These responsibilities to include the prevention of “ grave 
menace to peace and tranquillity,” the safeguarding of minorities, and 
(in the case of the Governor-General) the safeguarding of ** financial 
stability and credit.” 

(5) Special powers to be given to Provincial Governors to ensur 
that the measures taken to deal with terrorism were effective ; pro- 
vision to be made to protect the discipline of the police and the 
independence of the judiciary, to safeguard the rights of the Publi 
Services, and to prevent discrimination against British trade. 

Other points were: Each of the Provinces would have an elected 
Legislative Assembly chosen by the direct vote of an electorate which 
together would amount to about 14 per cent. of the population. In the 
five chief Provinces there would be an Upper as well as a Lower Hous 
and the Federation itself would have two Houses composed of members 
indirectly elected by the Provinces and representatives nominated by 
the States. 

In all the Assemblies a quota of seats would be ensured to all the 
various minorities. 

In emergencies the Governor should be able to issue Ordinances 
having the force of law, valid for six months, but renewable for a further 
six months, in which case they would be laid before Parliament. 

Of the 31 members of the Joint Committee, 19 were for the whol 
Report and 9 against, while 3 were absent when the final vote on it 
was taken (on October 12th). They were Sir John Simon, Lord Lothian 
and Lord Winterton. The nine adverse votes included four Labour 
members who considered the Report did not go far enough. 

November 22nd.—Speaking in the House of Commons Sir Jo” 
Simon gave an account of the Naval conversations, pointing out that 
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* was common knowledge that Japan objected to the existing ratio of 
srength. She had proposed that each Power should be allowed to 
build up to a common upper limit, and that was a different thing from 
,common determination to build up to such a limit. He added that, 
while every nation had the unquestiohable right to feel secure, it did 
not follow that all fleets must in fact be equal in size, and he could only 
gssert at the moment that any breakdown in the system of limiting 
naval armaments would be a great disaster for the whole world. He 
described reports that “* at different times two Powers had been putting 
their heads together to arrange, confidentially and vis-d-vis a third 
Power, this or that, or to make prospective arrangements without 
consulting others ”’ as “* pure fabrications.” 

Referring to the question of traffic in arms he admitted that his 
speech of November 8th had been “ unfortunate,” in not having given 
the impression which he intended, and said he would therefore deal 
with the question afresh. In May he had proposed that the Disarma- 
ment Conference should try to embody in separate protocols topics 
taken out of the general Draft Convention, not as a substitute for 
disarmament, but as a way of making progress. Mr. Henderson had 
taken up the proposal and put forward three points to be dealt with 
by the Conference, and one of them was traffic in arms. 

He claimed that the record of Great Britain—not necessarily the 
present Government—was unsurpassed. They had signed and ratified 
the 1925 Convention, which other countries had neglected (including 
Belgium, Italy, the U.S.A., Japan, and Germany) but now that they 
were to have the co-operation of the U.S.A. the prospects of a general 
agreement were better than ever before. 

The three points which must be included in any agreement were : 
(1) Control of the international trade in arms, including the prohibition 
of subsidies and of export credits, and the possibility of organizing a 
general embargo on the supply of arms. 

(2) Control of the national manufacture of arms through such 
systems as export licences ; and (3) reasonable publicity. 

Sir John then announced that an enquiry would be held; the 
terms of reference were not ready yet, but the enquiry would cover 
the questions: (1) Whether a State monopoly was practicable and 
desirable. (On this point he repeated in interrogative form some of the 
objections which he had used as arguments on November 8th.) 

(2) Whether the existing system of licences was satisfactory, and 
(3) whether, if a State monopoly were rejected, means could be found 
to prevent undesirable propaganda which the incentive of private 
proit might produce. 

_He pointed out that a State monopoly might conceivably produce 
selling methods even more objectionable ; he also made it clear that 
the Government would not allow a “fishing” enquiry into mere 
tumours, but would give the advocates of a change in the system of 
making and trading in arms a chance to prove their case. 

The Japanese Ambassador called at the Foreign Office in con- 
nection with certain reports as to the attitude of Japan in the naval 
conversations, and a statement was issued by the delegation describing 
as “entirely unwarranted and without any foundation whatsoever ” 
rumours such as that Japan recognized a Navy for Great Britain larger 
than for Japan or the United States, or that Japan proposed a ratio 
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of 5-4-4 to be allotted to Great Britain, America and Japan respectively 
‘* Japan has repeatedly made it clear,” it continued, “ that sy 
is opposed to a ratio system of whatever form. . . .” 


November 23rd.—In a speech at Glasgow Mr. Baldwin claimej 
that no country had given such practical proof of her desire for peas 
as Great Britain, and when genuine lovers of peace thought they wer 
helping the cause of peace by minimizing the efforts their country ha¢ 
made and by putting it abroad that there were many of them, perhay; 
a whole party of them, who were less interested in this subject, they 
they were doing the cause of peace irreparable harm. It would be ay 
ill day when these matters were brought down into the party arena: 
if it were a question of ‘‘ Do you want peace ? ” they needed no ballot, 
for that was written in the heart of every man and woman in the 
country. 

There was a great deal of loose and uninformed talk, he continued, 
about the private manufacture of arms, and one would suppose from 
the way certain propaganda was conducted that the cessation of private 
manufacture would promote the peace of the world, but he was con. 
vinced that the contrary was the case, and that it would actually lead 
to an increase in armaments. Would there be no temptation to offer 
loans to foreign countries to buy arms ? and no temptation in making 
trade agreements to reserve a peculiar position for armaments ? 

He believed that the only method of dealing with malpractices 
Jay in control, and control could be exercised. 

As regards America he said that never so long as he had any 
responsibility in governing the country would he sanction the Navy 
being used for an armed blockade of any country in the world until he 
knew what the United States was going todo. The League would never 
have the full force it should have until the U.S.A. became a member 
and Germany and Japan returned to it. 

In many vast areas of the globe the people were being drilled into 
a belief that was the very antithesis of everything they in England 
stood for. That might some day be dangerous ; if those systems lasted 
they would have parts of the world, like the U.S.A., the British 
Dominions and England herself, who believed in freedom, and vast 
areas peopled by men who believed in the reverse, who believed that 
freedom was not a good, but a bad thing. 

If their ideals and civilization were going to be preserved they 
must be defended in such a way that there could be no country, and no 
tyranny that would not think twice before they attempted to force 
their views on England’s free people. 

In a speech at Birmingham Mr. Chamberlain referred to the Indian 
Joint Committee’s Report, which he described as a very remarkable 
achievement, and explained that the proposals did not mean that tt 
was proposed to give India the same measure of self-government 4 
that enjoyed by the Dominions. They had to move by stages, and the 
White Paper itself had made a considerable number of reservations 
and set up a considerable number of safeguards. The Report had gone 
considerably beyond the White Paper in the direction of strengthening 
the safeguards. 

Referring to the many other problems causing anxiety to tie 
Government he mentioned “ the rapid and to-day semi-secret rearming 
of Germany,” and ended by saying that they would attack them one 
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hy one and could deal with them, always provided they knew they had 
pehind them the confidence of the country. 

November 26th.—In reply to a question in Parliament the Foreign 
secretary said he had no information to indicate that there was any 
intention to conclude a defensive alliance between France and Russia, 
and added: ‘* The French Minister for Foreign Affairs officially denied 
on Saturday last the existence of any Franco-Soviet military agreement.” 

November 27th.—The Austrian Minister of Finance arrived in 
London and informed the press that he had come to express the thanks 
of his Government for the very excellent support and assistance given 
by Britain in connection with the conversion of the League of Nations 
Loan, Which would bring about not only a reduction in the rate of 
interest, but also an extension of the amortization payments over a 
period 1934-1959. Austria would also not make any payments towards 
funding the Loan during the next three years. 

Their next Budget would show a deficit of about 13 million schillings 
(the total of the Budget was 1,900 millions) and the conversion operation 
would make a balanced Budget possible for the subsequent years after 
the three-year period of relief. 

November 28th.—During a Parliamentary debate on national 
defence Mr. Churchill moved an amendment asserting the inadequacy 
of the defences, and urged that the country’s power to reciprocate 
injury, such as from a sudden air attack, should be placed beyond 
question. He considered that for the next Io years they ought to have 
an air force substantially stronger than that of Germany and combine 
that measure of self-sufficiency with co-operation with other members 
of the League. 

Mr. Churchill said he did not think the people of Germany un- 
friendly, but they were in the hands of the “* men of June 30th.” He 
then challenged contradiction of the following statements: Germany 
already had a military air force nearly as strong as Britain; it would 
equal it in 1935, be 50 per cent. stronger in 1936, and nearly double in 
1937, on the basis of existing programmes. She also had 200 to 300 
machines convertible into bombers, and reserves in the shape of civil 
aircraft, pilots, and equipment far larger than Britain’s. 

As against this they had done very little, and by March, 1936, 
would only have 50 more first line machines. 

Mr. Baldwin emphasized that he would not say a word to make 
the limitation of armaments more difficuit, and appealed to people in 
Germany to read every word of what he was going to say and judge 
his speech as a whole. Germany’s departure from the League had 
shrouded her activities behind a veil of secrecy, he said, and the price 
she had paid was increasing apprehension throughout Europe and 
within her own borders. Owing to this secrecy, added to the greater 
difficulties of contact with dictatorial leaders of a revolution, France, 
italy, Russia, Switzerland and Scandinavia had all given signs of 
nervousness. The fount of all these evils was Germany’s breach with 
the League. 

He then stated that, as far as information was available, Germany 
was rearming, and he estimated that she had from 600 to 1,000 military 
aircraft, including some bombers. No service unit appeared to have 
been formed, and there must be a long interval before a force trained 
lor civil flying could become a powerful military one. But there was 
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great activity and secrecy in the construction of aerodromes, anj 
recently a great increase in the productive capacity of factories. 

Britain’s total first-line strength was 880 machines, of which near) 
600 (including the Auxiliary Air Force) were available for home defeng; 
They had behind this, however, a larger number of machines in reserve 
or used for training, and there was therefore no actual menace o; 
emergency. But they must look ahead. 

The programme announced on July 1gth meant that in two year 
they would have 300 more first-line machines with full reserves. Ninety 
sites for aerodromes had been inspected and six already acquired, 
Orders for machines and engines in 1935 would be increased by &\) 
or go per cent., and personnel was also being increased. These measures 
would necessitate a Supplementary Estimate in February. 

After paying a tribute to the high quality and speed of thei 
machines, Mr. Baldwin commented on Mr. Churchiil’s figures and said 
Germany's existing force was less than half of Britain’s, and in 10}; 
would be only just over half their own strength at home. He en- 
phasized that the Government would never accept any position oi 
relative inferiority to Germany, and denied that the strength of civil 
aviation had much bearing on relative strengths so long as militar 
air forces existed. 

In conclusion, Mr. Baldwin appealed to Germany to drop the veil 
of secrecy which frightened others into taking steps which frightened 
her. She needed friendship and trade with her neighbours, and the: 
were all ready to help her. But so long as she cut herself off from them 
her troubles and their fears would grow. 

Sir John Simon gave some figures of German armaments and 
stated that the new Army was organized in 21 infantry divisions 
with mechanized formations and modern artillery, but he could not 
give the calibre of the guns. All the German military aircraft were 
not first line machines. 

December 1st.—In a statement for the press the U.S. Ambassado: 

drew attention to the fact that an entirely new situation had arisen 1) 
the United States, owing to the exceptionally powerful position enjoyed! 
by the President. Hitherto it had been to a great extent true that 
** the President proposes, but Congress disposes,’”” but that criticism n 
longer held. The position now was that if the British Government 
reached an understanding on any question with Mr. Roosevelt, * 
reaches a certain, binding and lasting understanding with the America® 
nation.” 
Every intelligent person in the United States realized the vite 
importance to the whole world of effective co-operation between 
the English-speaking peoples. At home, America’s house was being 
put into order. Abroad, “ she offers,” he said, ** a new and reliab! 
basis for confident diplomacy. If the British and #merican people 
would only grasp firmly the present opportunity for a lasting unde'- 
standing and would initiate a technique oi close diplomatic co-oper 
tion, the world would be relieved of its panics, we should all live | 
security, and every major diplomatic problem in the world wou 
solve itself.” 

December 4th.—The Central Council of the National Union | 
Conservative and Unionist Associations, at a mass meeting, pas> 
resolution declaring that the recommendations of the Joint > 
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Committee on India ‘‘ should furnish a fair basis for a constitutional 
tlement providing for India’s permanent partnership in the British 


Empire 
Hungary. 

November 22nd.—The Prime Minister issued a Statement saying 

the Government regarded with some concern the fact that the 
rone of the Yugoslav Note to the League was identical with that of 
the Belgrade press campaign, “ which is all the stranger as the campaign, 
apt to endanger European peace, was started immediately after the 
nurder, when there could obviously have been no data then available 

) the organizers and executors of the murder.” 

fhe Yugoslav action must be characterized as illegitimate, all the 

so as the Government had not communicated to the Hungarian 

ernment the relevant documents and data, which the latter would 

have refuted. Hungary emphatically protested against the action of 

the Yugoslav Government and repudiated the charge of complicity in 

the murder ; also, considering the peace of Europe was endangered by 

this action, called upon the League of Nations to take steps for an 
mpartial investigation. 

Re. igoslav Note to League re Marseilles crime and statement by 

rarian delegate. (See League of Nations). 

" Novialladh “23rd.—The press protested against the Yugoslav 
accusations and stated that Hungary had been made a scapegoat in 
order to divert international opinion from the true causes of the internal 
Yugoslav conflict. Hungary would take up the glove without hesitation, 
and would join in the protest against international gangster methods, 
whether it be armed with bombs and revolvers, or calumnies and 
insinuations. 

November 24th.—The Government addressed a Note to the League 
Secretary-General asking that the accusations in the Yugoslav Note 
should be dealt with immediately, since it was “‘ of vital interest for 
Hungary to defend her honour against acts which have no other aim 
than to compromise the good reputation of the entire Hungarian 
nation, 

The Note referred to “‘ a desperate campaign of which Hungary is 

victim . . . as well as the most fantastic accusations which con- 

to be hurled at Hungary” which had created a_ politica! 
tmosphere full of serious danger. 

November 28th.—Second Yugoslav Note to the League Secretariat. 

' League of Nations). 

November 29th.—The press pointed out that in its second Note the 
Yugoslav Government had simply reiterated in more detail the accusa- 
tions made against Hungary without proving any of them. The Note 
in fact proved that Hungary had nothing to do with the crime, which 
was planned elsewhere and executed by a man of whom not even the 
Note dared to assert that he had been trained in a Hungarian camp. 
All the charges referred to alleged grievances of the past, which had 
been disposed of in strict contormity with the Hungarian- Yugoslav 
agreement signed on July 22nd, 1934. 


India. 
| N ovember 21st.—Publication of Report of Joint Select Committee. 
(See Great Britain). 
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December 1st.—The results of the elections for the Legislati, 
Assembly showed that the Congress Party secured 44 of the 105 electeg 
seats. (There were 40 nominated members, making a House of 1): 
members in all). The rest of the elective seats were held by representa. 
tives of the Moslems, Europeans, landowners and special interests. 


Italy. = ' 
November 24th.—An official statement regarding the Yugosla, 


Note to the League said that responsible circles fully recognized th, 
right of Hungary to demand an immediate discussion before the Leagy 
Council on these accusations, and this Hungarian standpoint would }y 
clearly supported by the representatives of Italy at Geneva. They 
considered that a nation could not remain under accusations as gray; 
as those advanced against Hungary in the Note. 

To delay the enquiry now that the accusations had been brought 
would be an encouragement to the contending parties to turn what 
should be a judicial issue into a clearly political one, with consequent 
danger to peace. 

November 25th.—The Court of Appeal at Turin decided against 
the extradition of Dr. Pavelich and M. Kvaternik, who had been 
arrested there on suspicion of being implicated in the Marseilles murders 
(By the Franco-Italian Extradition Treaty of 1870 political crimes 
were expressly excluded from the list of extraditable offences). 

December 2nd.—An order was issued reducing the period of con- 
script service for most of the forces, including cavalry, artillery and 
mechanized units of the mobile division, from 18 months to 12. It was 
stated that the change was in preparation for the expected increase in 
the number of those subject to military training after their ordinary 
period of service was over, or before they were old enough to engag: 
in it. 
December 3rd.—Intimation to Japanese Government ve Washington 
Treaty. (See Japan). 

Japan. 
November 21st.—Report re alteration of frontier of Manchukuo. 
(See Manchukuo). 

November 22nd.—Statement ve London conversations by th 
Ambassador. (See Great Britain). 

November 23rd.—The Cabinet were understood to have reached 
agreement on the 1935-36 Budget, and to restore to the Navy and 
Army sums previously cut from their Estimates. The totals were thus 
530 million yen for the Navy, and 491 millions for the Army, repre- 
senting together nearly 47 per cent. of the total expenditure. 

The Estimates were passed at 2,190 million yen (say £129 million 
of which 68 millions were for the relief of farmers. The deficit to l 
covered by a bond issue was 750 millions odd. 

Mr. Saito’s speech at Philadelphia. (See U.S.A.) 

November 20th.—The Minister of Finance resigned on account | 
ill-health. An agreement was stated to have been reached between 
the Seiyukai and Minseito parties for ‘* co-operation in pulling through 
the national emergency by formulating a long-sighted national policy.” 

This followed a move by the Premier who had asked for the 
support of the two parties in the extra Session of the Diet due to open 
on November 27th. 
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' Anglo- Japanese Trade Relations Committee was established 


lokvo. 

Vovember 27th.—Mr. Takahashi was appointed Minister of 

mance. 

[he Foreign Minister received the French and Italian Ambassadors 

nd invited their respective Governments to join Japan in the abroga- 
n of the Washington Treaty. 

November 28th.—The Foreign Office spokesman stated that the 
British Government’s memorandum re the oil monopoly in Manchukuo 
iad not shaken the conviction of the authorities in Tokyo that the 
juestion was purely one between the Manchukuo Government and 
foreign companies. Arguments of a political nature addressed to Japan 
by foreign Governments must be fruitless, he said, since Japan must 
nsist on Manchukuo’s independence in such matters, while similar 
iguments could not be addressed to the Manchukuo Government by 
Governments which did not recognize it. 

lt was learnt that the Foreign Minister had received the British 
\mbassador on November 24th and heard from him the reasons why 
Great Britain regarded the reply to the representations as to the 
monopoly unsatisfactory. The monopoly was considered to be a 
iolation of the pledge given by Manchukuo voluntarily that it would 
bserve the treaty obligations of China, and the fact that 80 per cent. 
{the capital of the Oil Company was Japanese was held to be a breach 
{ Article 3 of the Nine Power Treaty of Washington. 

November 29th.—In an address in the Diet the Foreign Minister 
lamed that a better understanding now prevailed among the Powers 
regarding Japan’s position in East Asia. After referring to the 
“healthy development of our ally, Manchukuo,” he said there had 
been some improvement in their relations with the U.S.S.R. since his 
ast report. Agreement had at last been reached on the question of 
he price for the transfer of the North Manchuria Railway, leaving 

ly technical points to be solved. 

Mr. Hirota said that in the London Naval conversations they 
were “ endeavouring to establish firmly the principle of non-menace 
and non-aggression,”’ and it was according to that principle that they 
proposed the abolition of the ratio principle hitherto in force and the 
establishment of a common upper limit, which should be brought down 
to the lowest level possible, and at the same time, through the drastic 
reduction and limitation of offensive arms and a proper adjustment in 
defensive arms, render it difficult for any Power to attack another, but 
‘asy to defend itself. 

December 2nd.—French Government’s reply to suggestion re 
Washington Treaty. (See France). 

December 3rd.—The Government was informed by the Italian 
Government that they were unfavourable to a denunciation of the 
Washington Treaty. 


League of Nations. 
November 21st.—The Assembly considered the report of the 
special committee on the Chaco War and decided to hear the views of 
the delegates of Bolivia and Paraguay. 
The latter demanded that the meeting of the Advisory Committee 
appointed by the Assembly in connection with the prohibition of the 
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supply of arms should be postponed, instead of being held op 
December 12th. 

The Balkan group (Greece, Rumania, Turkey and Yugoslayia 
backed by Afghanistan and Persia, declined to accept Part 5 of th 
Report (ve the embargo on arms) on the ground that prohibition oj 
supply could only be a sanction against an aggressor. 

Mr. Eden replied that the British Government regarded th 
embargo as an essential element in stopping the war, and as the bes: 
practical means of doing so. It was the first duty of the League ty 
stop hostilities. 

M. Litvinoft agreed and said the embargo should be made stricte; 
and should prohibit not only the supply of arms, but also their transit 

November 22nd.—The Secretary-General received a Note from th 
Yugoslav Government requesting that the subject of the assassinatio: 
of King Alexander should be placed on the agenda of the Januar 
meeting of the Council. 

The request was based on paragraph 2 of Article 11 of the Covenant 
and the Note specifically mentioned Hungary as the base from whic! 
the plot was put into execution, asserting that this was with the con- 
nivance and complicity of Hungarian authorities, on whose responsibility 
a “ disquieting light ’”’ had been thrown. 

The request was based on two grounds: Because it was necessar\ 
in the interests of international justice that the responsibilities incurred 
should be denounced before the highest organ of the internationa 
community ; and because the question was raised of the drilling and 
training on the territory of a foreign State of professional criminals 
intending to commit outrages for a specific political purpose. 

Among the assassin’s accomplices were terrorists regarding whom 
complaints had already been made by the Yugoslav to the Hungarian 
Government, and their evidence proved that they not only found 
shelter in Hungary, but even stayed as a group on her territory unti 
the eve of the outrage. The facilities and protection enjoyed there bj 
the criminals during their long and careful preparation were hardl\ 
credible. 

Identical communications were received from the Czechoslovak 
and Rumanian Governments, which added that “as the facts referred 
toin the Yugoslav Note, owing to their exceptional gravity are of direct 
concern to Czechoslovakia (Rumania) and her neighbourly relations 
with Hungary, which are thus endangered, as well as the genera! 
conditions on which peace in Central Europe depends,” the other two 
Governments entirely associated themselves, as members of the Leagu: 
with the Yugoslav request. 

The Hungarian delegate said he was satisfied that the matter ha: 
been brought before the League, as they desired nothing better tha! 
that the dispute should be treated as a matter of urgency. Even alte! 
the campaign of calumny pursued during the previous few weeks tl 
allegations of the Note came as a surprise to them, and he went 0! 
‘**I protest in the most formal end emphatic manner against this 
calumny. The Note both in its contents and the tone in which it bs 
drawn up are but a fresh stage of a political action conceived «nc 
directed against Hungary .. . it attempts to divert attention from 
the real cause of the crime and to ruin the moral integrity of Hungars 

I protest against this tendentious action, which I denounce 
an act of international terrorism.” 
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November 24th.—The Assembly adopted unanimously the report 
on the Chaco conflict required by Article 15 of the Covenant. The 
neutral supervisory commission to be set up was to consist of one 
nember each from Argentina, Chile, Peru and Uruguay, and one each 
irom the U.S.A. and Brazil, if they accepted. 

The Advisory Committee met and authorized its President to send 
notes in that sense to America and Brazil. 

Note to the Secretary-General from the Hungarian Government. 
See Hungary). 

November 28th.—The Secretary-General received a second 
Memorandum from the Yugoslav Government regarding Hungarian 
responsibility for the Marseilles crime, in which the Hungarian authori- 
ties were accused of granting facilities to the terrorists for the illegal 
introduction of arms, infernal machines, and propagandist tracts into 
Yugoslavia. 

The action of the terrorists had been started long before the 
setting up of the ** Ustasa”’ organization in Hungary, as before the 
arrival of a sufficient number of emigrés this action had been carried on 
by certain Hungarian officers, who personally trained the terrorists. 
Various Hungarian associations had already been carrying on illegal 
activities in the neighbouring countries, the object of which was * to 
upset the status established by the Peace Treaty.” 

Details were given of the establishment of the camps, especially 
of that at Yanka Puszta, of which Gustav Persec was the leader, and 
the manner in which the terrorist inmates were recruited and conducted 
to them was described, with the object of showing the scope of the 
assistance which was lent to the organization by certain Hungarian 
civil and military authorities in their territory. 

The terrorists, when trained, freely left Hungary with Hungarian 
passports, and the conclusion was, according to the Memorandum, that 
it was “solely due to the tolerance and assistance lent by certain 
Hungarian authorities that it has been possible to form a body of 
assassins and trained terrorists in what in reality was a school of crime 
founded in Hungarian territory. It is to this nursery of terrorists that 
the organizers of the outrage against his Majesty the King of Yugoslavia 
came to seek the perpetrator of their abominable crime.” 

The conclusion was drawn that “ this crime cannot be regarded 
as an isolated and individual manifestation of criminal anarchism 

it is the natural culminating point of a conspiracy against Yugo- 
slavia which had long been organized and nourished abroad.” 

The Yugoslav Government had in vain sought the co-operation 
of the Hungarian Government on many occasions against the terrorist 
action. Far from lending their help in the repression of these terrorist 
proceedings, the Hungarian authorities had encouraged these pro- 
ceedings and “‘ the Hungarian Government have thus incurred a heavy 
responsibility.” 

_ December 1st.—Further petition from the Saar Einheits front. (See 
Saar Territory). 

December 3rd.—An agreement was signed in Rome by the French 
and German Ambassadors, in the presence of the Saar League Com- 
mission of Three, regulating the political and financial questions to be 
settled im the event of the Saar reverting to Germany. 
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france agreed to accept goo million francs (say £12 million) as 
total payment for the Saar mines and for all other French State credits 
and Germany gave a guarantee to the population of the Territory tha: 
she would extend to the non-voting inhabitants the same guarantees 
that had been given to the voting population by the undertaking 
signed in Geneva on June Ist; also that she would respect all th 
rights acquired by the inhabitants in respect of social! insurance : ap 
finally, that, for a specified limited period (believed to be one year 
measures would be taken against any member of the population O! 
account of his religion, language, or race. 

It was reported that the guarantee to the non-voters was only | 
apply to persons who had been resident for three years. 

It was also understood that France would receive the dues 
2,200,000 tons of coal each year from certain mines for a period 0! 
5 years. 


Lithuania. s 
December tst.—The Memel Directorate resigned. 


Manchukuo. 


November 21st.—It was understood that the frontier on ¢! 
South-west was being extended, by the Japanese, from the origina 
administrative border of Jehol on the Chahar (western) side to th 
Great Wall. The Chinese were stated to be leaving the strip of territo 
concerned without incident. 

November 23rd.—The Vice-chief of the Oil Monopoly Bureau 


broadcast a statement in which he said it afforded the best means | 
regulating supply and demand and obviating fluctuations in price. H 
said the Government would buy directly from British and U.S. importer 
the refined products required to supplement their own productions 
and insisted that there would be no discrimination of nationality in t 
membership of the new sole distributor companies. 
November 28th.—Japanese Foreign Office statement ve the 0 
Monopoly. (See Japan). 
Mexico. ig 
November 30th.—General Cardenas took office as President ot 1 ste 
Republic. a 
and 


Paraguay. . 
November 21st.—The Army claimed the capture of two more forts 


on the Pilcomayo. 


Poland. 


November 24th.—French reply to the Government’s Memorancu! 
on the Eastern Security Pact proposal. (See France). 

December 2nd.—Speech of Ambassador to Paris ve the alliat 
with France. (See France). 

Palestine. 

December 1st.—The High Commissioner received an Arab delegs 
tion who represented to him that sales of land to Jews and thie lat. 
Jewish immigration had reached such an extent as to be contrary | 
the Mandate undertaking that the rights of the Arabs should | 
preserved. ; 


prec! 
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In reply His Excellency issued a Statement saying that the 

vernment’s policy was to increase the productivity of the country, 

nd that the Jewish immigration (36,000 in 10 months) was not excessive 

od he announced plans for the drainage of a large area, part of which 

would be reserved for Arab occupation. (10,000 acres, of which 3,750 
res was to be for the Arabs). 


Portugal. 4 : 
November 21st.—The text of the Mozambique Convention was 


published. It provided that the South African railways might alter 
tarifis as required, and removed some features in the previous Con- 
ntion to which objection had been taken in South Africa; e.g., the 

iuse prohibiting reductions in railway tariffs on imports through 

Durban and Port Elizabeth with Portuguese consent ; and the clause 
legating disputes between the two Administrations on this or othet 

ts to a referee appointed by the International Court at The Hague. 


Rumania. 
November 21st.—The Premier received a petition from the British 


Chamber of Commerce urging that the Government should liquidate 
its 1933-34 arrears of debt, amounting to £2 million, on the ground 
that this problem formed the basis of Anglo-Rumanian commercial 
relations. The creditors, it was pointed out, were ready to accept 
Rumanian goods freed for export. 

November 24th.—The Bucarest military authorities ordered a ban 
n the activities of ‘‘ all organizations overtly or clandestinely Com- 


munist in character.” It was stated to apply to 32 organizations, 
including trades unions not affiliated to the general labour confederation. 


Saar Territory. Pve 
November 21st.—The third report of the Plebiscite Commission to 


the League, covering the period September 3rd to October 3Ist, gaye 
details of the number of registered voters; 7.e., 532,740 in the Saar 
and 55,794 abroad. Many claims had been made on the publication 
ff the preliminary lists, but these had been largely concerned with 
small errors such as the spelling of names. The lists were, however, 
too long, containing many people not entitled to vote and names 
entered twice, or even three times. The Commission found that, in 
general, the technical work of the local authorities had been correctly 
and conscientiously performed. 

November 22nd.—The Governing Commission issued an order 
precluding officials of the Saar Government from any political activity 
in connection with the plebiscite, including attending or speaking at 
meetings. 

The Deutsche Front ordered all its members who were officials 
under the Government to resign from their posts within the Front, 
and to appoint their successors immediately. 

November 29th.—The Governing Commission issued an order pro- 
hibiting the entry of unauthorized persons into the Territory from 
December rst onwards. (Reports were current that many Austrian 
Nazis from the disbanded Austrian Legion had been coming into the 
Saar recently). 

November 30th.—A new party was formed with the title of Deutsches 
Volksbund fiir Christlich-Soztale Gemeinschaft. It had a religious basis, 
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and was intended to include members of the Roman Catholic ang 
Protestant Churches who were opposed to Nazism on grounds oj 
conscience. 

December 1st.—The 59th periodical report of the Governing Com. 
mission, covering the third quarter of 1934, stated that the number oj 
police recently engaged to strengthen the police forces during th 
plebiscite period was 100. Reference was made to the difficulties oj 
Saar industries in obtaining payment in French francs for sales ¢ 
Germany, and to the fact that some French exporters to the Saar had 
a tendency to grant only short credit or to demand ready money owing 
to the uncertainty of the future and of the monetary system. : 

The Einhettsfront sent a petition to the League protesting agains 
the interference of the Reich Government in the plebiscite campaign 
For instance, on November 3rd it had issued a decree expatriating 
twelve Germans who had signed a proclamation in favour of the 
status quo, and so had stigmatized them as “ traitors,” and it was 
pointed out that the penalty for treason in Germany was death. 

A raid was made on the Communist headquarters at Saarbriicken 
by three men reported to be members of the German Secret Police 
They assaulted a policeman who attempted to arrest them, and 
escaped over the frontier. 

M. Laval’s statement ve the Government to be maintained in the 
event of a vote for the status quo. (See France). 

December 3rd.—Signature of agreement re political and financial 
questions to be settled after the plebiscite. (See League of Nations). 
South Africa. 

November 21st.—Publication of new Mozambique Convention 
(See Portugal). 

November 2g9th.—The South-west African Assembly passed : 

motion, by 12 votes to 6, requesting that the Territory should l 
administered as a fifth province of the Union, subject to the provisions 
of the League Mandate. 
Spain. : 
November 237d.—Sefior Azafia, who was still in custody, informed 
a Parliamentary Commission that he had opposed the Catalan seditioa 
movement because, as the principal advocate of the Statute oi 
Autonomy, he considered that sedition would gravely injure it ; also 
because, as a Castilian, he was opposed to a Federal Republic. 

November 28th.—The Cortes voted by a large majority a proposal 
raising the Parliamentary immunity for Sefior Azafia and Don Luts 


Bello. 

November 26th.—The Government decided to allow Jewish im: 
migration into Syria and the Lebanon, provided the immigrants brought 
capital and founded enterprizes employing native labour. 


U.S.A. 
November 22nd.—Mr. Cordell Hull told the press that the uo 


conditional most-favoured-nation clause would remain the corner-stone 
of their trade policy. All reciprocal agreements would be based on 
the principle of equality of treatment in matters of tariffs, trade, and 
finance for all countries concerned. 
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November 23rd.—In a statement regarding the Naval conver- 
cations Mr. Hull said Sir John Simon’s account of the situation in his 
speech of the previous day was “a lucid exposition of the difficulties 
facing the conferees . . . one of the bright spots of the negotiations 
been the close and friendly relationship existing between the 


has { 
ua 


delegations, and I should like to pay a tribute to the fair and co-operative 

de which has been shown by the British delegates throughout. 
| should like also, in passing, to mention my gratification at the general 
tenour of Sir John Simon’s speech on the armaments industry, a speech 
which was both friendly and courageous.” 

The Government presented to the British Government a state- 
ment of the sums due on December 15th on account of the War Debt, 
including interest accumulated to date on unpaid annuities and on 
the balances of token payments. 

In a speech at Philadelphia the Japanese Ambassador said that 
Japan was “not in a position to concede her claim for equality in 
Naval strength,” and declared that Tokyo would soon give notice of 
the intention to denounce the Washington Treaty. He added that 
Japan was willing to abolish all offensive types and to reduce total 
tonnage to one half, if granted equality. 

November 24th.—Senator Nye made a speech in which he urged 
the United States and Great Britain to accept Japan’s offer to reduce 
naval armaments by one half in exchange for equality and said: “If 
we are in good faith we ought to meet them. If it’s a ‘ dare’ let us 
take it.” 

November 26th.—A report was issued by a commission of enquiry 
into national policy in international relations in which the Government 

advised to reverse the trend towards economic isolation by action 
“as rapid and dramatic ”’ as possible, and to promote the interchange 

coods and services between nations. (The Commission was an 
ficial, autonomous body, set up by the Rockefeller Foundation). 

Among six major proposals for action in the interest of world 
recovery were: That a commission be set up to settle War Debts, 
with power to accept in payment the defaulted obligations of political 
units of the United States; and that tariffs be lowered under proper 
safeguards, or removed altogether where such action would not increase 
domestic unemployment. 

it endorsed in part the Government’s monetary policy, but stated 
hat only a minor relationship existed between the official price of 
gold and silver and the general price level. If a rise in the price level 
was to be sought through the maintenance of a large federal deficit, 
i deficit could be created equally well through tax reduction. 

The Government communicated a further Note to the German 
Government protesting against the discrimination against American 
private creditors and holders of German bonds, and describing the view 
that debts could be paid only from the yield of German exports to the 
creditor country concerned as ‘* dangerous and unacceptable.” Such 
a view shifted the relationship between creditor and debtor, and sought 
to establish a new principle according to which foreign debts could be 
arbitrarily cancelled and the creditors forced to accept goods in payment 
of their claims. (Trade with Germany was substantially in favour 
of the U.S.A.) 

December 1st.—The annual report of the Secretary of the Navy 
was published. This insisted on the need for an increase in the personnel 
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from 81,500 to 86,615, and said that “ 8- per cent. of the complement 
of the larger combat ships is the minimum below which it is not safe 
to go,” while “still larger percentages are required for small ships 
and auxiliaries.” 

Mr. Swanson said Japan had started construction of all the 
vessels allowed by treaty except one of 1,500 tons. Great Britain had 
not yet provided for 44 vessels of 132,975 total tonnage, and the U.S.A 
lacked 78 vessels aggregating 136,975 tons. 

In existing ships below the treaty limit British strength was 
far ahead of the U.S.A.; and Japan was not far behind, despite the 
5-5-3 ratio. 

In America the number of vessels under construction was 7 
but on their completion the Navy would still be 78 vessels short of the 
‘full treaty strength of modern vessels.” As to the air, the Navy had 
936 serviceable planes with 227 more on order. 

The determination to build up to treaty strength was described 
as “‘ definite policy,’ and it was stated to be imperative to maintain the 
Navy as “‘ second to none.” 

Mr. Bingham’s statement to the press. (See Great Britain). 


U.S.S.R. 

November 28th.—The Central Committee of the Party was stated 
to have instructed the Council of People’s Commissars to abolish the 
rationing system for bread and other foodstufis. 

November 30th.—The Government was understood to have set up 
a new War Council, attached to the Commissariat of Defence, with 
M. Voroshiloff as Chairman. 

December 1st.—M. Kirofi was assassinated in Leningrad by “an 
assassin sent by enemies of the working class,’’ who was arrested. He 
was stated to be an ex-employee of the Workmen and Peasants’ 
Inspectorate. (M. Kiroff had been for six years secretary of the Lenin- 
grad Territorial Committee of the Communist Party and was a member 
of the Politbureau and of the Tsik). 

December 2nd.—Many persons were arrested both in Moscow and 
Leningrad on the ground that they were class enemies and had had 
relationships with terrorist plots against Soviet officials. 

December 4th.—A decree was published providing for the restora- 
tion of secret trials without counsel in the case of persons accused 0! 
terrorist acts. Investigation of terrorist cases was to be completed 
within 10 days, and the indictment presented to the accused the day 
before the trial. No appeal or plea for mercy would be allowed, and 
death sentences were to be carried out immediately. 


“an 


Yugoslavia. 

November 22nd.—Government’s Note to League Secretariat /¢ 
the Marseilles crime. (See League of Nations). 

Disorders occurred at Zagreb University between members 0! 
the Nationalist Yugoslav Action and a group of autonomists and 
Communists, and the University was closed for eight days following 
intervention by the police and the arrest of some demonstrators. _ 

November 28th.—Further Note to the League re the Marseilles 


crime. (See League of Nations). 
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